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in full cry, clamouring for the death and destr action
of Li and all his adherents, who were described as
traitors to the country. Fortunately for Li and for
China, at this critical juncture one of his sturdiest
antagonists, Weng Tung-ho (the Emperor's tutor),
was led to realise the folly of continuing the war.
Being an honest man, he urged the Emperor to ratify
the Treaty, and his advice carried the day. When,
thanks to Tzu Hsi's-effective protection, the howling
pack had been kennelled, Li's head was timely
secured on his shoulders by provisional arrangements
which removed him from Tientsin and from personal
danger; thereafter, as the more enlightened of his
colleagues realised that the old man was not likely
to become a negligible force, they began once more to
praise the astuteness which had been able yet again
to snatch benefits for China out of the conflicting
interests of her invaders and oppressors.

Nevertheless, his unique reputation as chief prop
and pillar of State had been very seriously damaged
in the eyes of the great body of his countrymen.
The military and naval preparations which had dis-
tinguished him above all his colleagues had been
tested and proved to be worth for practical purposes
little more than the mediaeval bows and arrows of
the Peking Field Force. His twenty-five years*
prestige as a successful adaptor of Western military
methods had crumbled away, reducing him swiftly
to the level of the customary provincial satrap;
indeed, most of his accusers, becoming wise after the
event, declared that his warships and arsenals
had never been anything more than cunning devices
for the enrichment of the Li family. From the height
of his predominant position he fell headlong in 1895